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ABSTRACT 



Springwood, the birthplace and home of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, is a large, rambling structure faced with stucco and fieldstone, 
situated in a landscaped clearing on a bluff overlooking the Hudson River. 
Roosevelt was born there to a family of wealth and position on January 30, 
1882. It is the only site in the U.S. where a president was born, maintained 
a lifelong connection, and lies buried. This lesson, one of a series that 
brings the stories of historic places into classrooms across the country, is 
based on the National Register of Historic Places registration file for the 
"Home of ' Franklin Delano Roosevelt National Historic Site" and other source 
material. The lesson can be used in U.S. history, social studies, and 
geography courses in units on FDR’s presidency, the Great Depression, the New 
Deal, and World War II. It is divided into eight sections: "About This 
Lesson" (gives student objectives, materials needed) ; "Getting Started: 
Inquiry Question"; "Setting the Stage: Historical Context"; "Locating the 
Site: Maps" (New York State and surrounding area; Springwood); "Determining 
the Facts: Readings" (Early Years and Influences; Physical Challenge and the 
Road Ahead; Political Life in an Era of Crisis; International Scene at Hyde 
Park); "Visual Evidence: Images" (Aerial View of Springwood;. Springwood; WPA 
Flood Project, 1937; Roosevelts with King George VI and Queen Elizabeth; Four 
Freedoms Poster) ; "Putting It All Together: Activities" (Lifestyles; 
Remembering When); and "Supplementary Resources." (BT) 
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Springwood: Birthplace and Home to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 



T he house, situated in a 

landscaped clearing on a bluff 
overlooking the Hudson River, 
is a large, rambling structure 
faced with stucco and 
fieldstone. This is Springwood, 
birthplace and home of 
President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. It is the only place in 
the United States where a 
President was born, maintained a lifelong connection, and lies buried. Franklin 
Roosevelt had a strong and abiding connection with Springwood throughout his life. 

At the dedication of the home as a national historic site in 1946, Eleanor Roosevelt 
said, "Life here had always a healing quality for him. ..It is his life and his character 
and his personality which will live with us and which will endure and be imparted to 
those who come to see the surroundings in which he grew to maturity." Yet, as 
important as Springwood was to Franklin Roosevelt personally, it also speaks to 
people across time and space. Eleanor Roosevelt explained, "I think Franklin 
realized that the historic library, the house, and the peaceful resting place behind the 
high hedge with flowers blooming around it would perhaps mean something to the 
people of the United States. They would understand the rest and peace and strength 
which he had gained here and perhaps learn to come, and go away with some 
sense of healing and courage themselves." 1 

'Olin Dows, Franklin Roosevelt at Hyde Park (New York: American Artists Group, 
Inc., 1949), 180. 




(National Park Service) 



This lesson is based on the Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt National Historic Site, 
one of the thousands of properties listed in the National Register of Historic 
Places. Montpelier has also been designated a National Historic Landmark. 
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About This Lesson 



This lesson is based on the National Register of Historic Places registration file 
for the "Home of Franklin Delano Roosevelt National Historic Site" and other 
source material. Springwood: Birthplace and Home to Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
written by Charlotte Ofca Scholl, Park Ranger at Roosevelt-Vanderbilt National 
Historic Site. Contributions were made by the staff of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library. The lesson was edited by Jean West, education consultant, and the 
Teaching with Historic Places staff. TwHP is sponsored, in part, by the Cultural 
Resources Training Initiative and Parks as Classrooms programs of the National 
Park Service. This lesson is one in a series that brings the important stories of 
historic places into the classrooms across the country. 

Where it fits into the curriculum 

Topics: This lesson could be used in U.S. history, social studies, and 

geography courses in units on FDR's presidency, the Great 
Depression, the New Deal, and World War II. 

Time period: Early to mid 20th century 

See attached Relevant United States History Standards for Grades 5-12 

Objectives for students 

1) To explore the location and setting of Springwood and explain its 
importance to Franklin Roosevelt, the United States, and the world. 

2) To describe some early activities and circumstances of Franklin 
Roosevelt's life at Springwood and demonstrate how those 
activities may have influenced his policies and decisions in public 
life. 

3) To identify some of the people who visited Springwood and discuss 
how their visits related to world events. 

4) To locate sites or structures in their own community that were 
created by New Deal federal programs such as the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) or the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) and analyze how their community benefited from them. 

Materials for students 

The materials listed below either can be used directly on the computer or can be 
printed out, photocopied, and distributed to students. 
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1) two maps of New York State and the surrounding area, and the 
Springwood estate today; 

2) four readings about Franklin Roosevelt's life at Springwood, his 
political career, and some of the activities that took place at 
Springwood; 

3) four photos of Springwood and related Roosevelt activities; 

4) one illustration of Norman Rockwell's interpretation of Roosevelt's 
Four Freedoms. 

Visiting the site 

The Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt National Historic Site, administered by the 
National Park Service, is located on U.S. Route 9, six miles north of 
Poughkeepsie, New York. For more information, contact the Superintendent, 
4097 Albany Post Road, Hyde Park, NY 12538-1997, or visit the park's Web site 
at http://www.nps.gov/hofr/ 



United States History Standards for Grades 5-12 
Springwood: Birthplace and Home to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
relates to the following National Standards for History: 



Era 8: The Great Depression and World War II (1929-1945) 

• Standard 2A- The student understands the New Deal and the presidency 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

• Standard 2B- The student understands the impact of the New Deal on 
workers and the labor movement. 

• Standard 2C- The student understands opposition to the New Deal, the 
alternative programs of its detractors, and the legacy of the New Deal. 

• Standard 3A- The student understands the international background of 
World War II. 
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Getting Started 
Inquiry Question 




What do you think the people are trying to do here? When do you 

think this photo was taken? 
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How to Use the Inquiry Question 

Begin each lesson by asking students to discuss possible answers to 
the inquiry question that accompanies the Getting Started image. To 
facilitate a whole class discussion, you may want to print the page 
and use it to make an overhead transparency. The purpose of the 
exercise is to engage students’ interest in the lesson’s topic by raising 
questions that can be answered as they complete the lesson. 

Rather than serving merely as illustrations for the text, images are 
documents that play an integral role in helping students achieve the 
lesson’s objectives. 

To assist students in learning how to “read” visual materials, you may 
want to begin this section by having them complete the Photo 
Analysis Worksheet for one or more of the photos. The worksheet is 
appropriate for analyzing both historical and modern photographs and 
will help students develop a valuable skill. 
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Photo Analysis Worksheet 



Step 1 : 

Examine the photograph for 10 seconds. How would you describe the 
photograph? 

Step 2: 

Divide the photograph into quadrants and study each section 
individually. What details--such as people, objects, activities--do you 
notice? 

Step 3: 

What other information-such as time period, location, season, reason 
photo was taken-can you gather from the photo? 

Step 4: 

How would you revise your first description of the photo using the 
information noted in Steps 2 and 3? 

Step 5: 

What questions do you have about the photograph? How might you 
find answers to these questions? 
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Setting the Stage 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born to a family of wealth and social position on 
January 30, 1882, at Springwood, the family's estate in Hyde Park, New York. It 
was here that Franklin, an only child, learned from his father, James Roosevelt, 
the things that a young gentleman of his class should know. Mr. Roosevelt 
shared his own love of the land and place with his son, teaching him 
horsemanship, rowing, fishing, sailing, and ice boating on the Hudson River, the 
farm, and in the woodlands that comprised his estate. Franklin's mother, Sara 
Delano Roosevelt, supervised his tutoring at home, his activities, and social 
contacts. After her husband died in 1900, during Franklin's first term at Harvard 
College, she became the owner and mistress of Springwood and lived there until 
her own death in 1941. 

In 1905, the year of their marriage, Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt were invited 
to share Springwood with Sara Roosevelt. Over their years of public service they 
lived there at least part of the time, raising their five children at Franklin's lifelong 
home. During Roosevelt's career, Springwood became incorporated into his 
public life. From the time of his first political election and acceptance speech on 
the Springwood portico in 1910, thereafter the scene would be repeated for each 
election. Cabinet members, heads of state, royalty, congressmen, senators, and 
Secret Service stayed at the house during the years of his presidency. 

In July 1944, the summer before his death, a war-weary President Roosevelt 
said, "All that is within me cries out to go back to my home on the Hudson River." 
He hoped to retire to Springwood and work on his papers and collection in the 
presidential library. However, following the 1944 election, Roosevelt's physical 
condition deteriorated, and he died of a cerebral hemorrhage at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, on April 12, 1945. He was buried in the Rose Garden at Springwood on 
April 1 5, at his own request. 
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Locating the Site 

Map 1 : New York State and 
surrounding region. 




Olin Dows, a Roosevelt family friend and neighbor described the Hyde Park area: 

The actual country concerned is an oblong piece of flat, 
rolling and wooded farmland, lying on the east bank of the 
Hudson River. It starts at Fishkill, about fifty-five miles north 
of New York City, and extends forth miles along the river. It 
stretches inland twenty-five miles. The River is a leading 
character in this narrative.... Since the earliest days it has 
been an integral part of our life. The Hudson, and the Catskill 

Mountains in the background, makes our landscape 

distinctive. 

The families which live on the river estates are called locally "the River families." 
Many of them, including the Roosevelts and ourselves, are descendants of the 
Beekmans and the Livingstons. These two families were among the forty which, 
between 1685 and 1781 , received a dozen patents from the British Crown for the 
land which is now Dutchess County. 1 
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Questions for Map 1 

1. Find the Home of Franklin Delano Roosevelt National Historic Site 
(Springwood) and describe its location. 

2. What details about the geography of Hyde Park can you learn from 
Olin Dows' descriptive word picture? How does it add to the 
information you can learn from Map 1? What can you learn about 
the area's residents from Dows' description? 

3. Springwood is located approximately halfway between what two 
cities? In what ways could the midway location have been an 
advantage to Franklin D. Roosevelt during his early political career? 
In what ways could it have been a disadvantage? 

'Olin Dows, Franklin Roosevelt at Hyde Park (New York: American Artists Group, Inc., 1949), 
Introduction. 
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Locating the Site 



Map 2: Springwood and its grounds today. 




Questions for Map 2 

1. Locate the Roosevelt Home on the map. What other buildings are 
on the grounds of the Franklin D. Roosevelt National Historic Site 
besides the house? How would these buildings have been used by 
the Roosevelt family at the time they were living at Springwood? 

2. Find the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library and Museum on Map 2. 
What do you think is the importance of a presidential library to 
Americans? What do you think is the importance of a presidential 
library to non-Americans? 

3. Find the Gravesite in Map 2. Why might President Roosevelt have 
wanted to be buried on his family's property? 
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Determining the Facts 

Reading 1: Early Years and 
Influences 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born at home on a cold January day in 1882 to 
Sara and James Roosevelt. Both he and his mother nearly died during his birth, 
although both recovered with good health. Mrs. Roosevelt was unable to have 
more children, and she always considered her son to be a precious gift. He was 
carefully protected by both his parents, given every advantage, and made to feel 
that all those living and working on the estate were there to serve his every want 
and need. 

Although his parents indulged young Franklin, they did not want to spoil him. His 
mother taught him about manners, courtesy, and the proper way of behaving. His 
father, James, taught him the ways of a country gentleman, introducing him to 
political life and public affairs. James Roosevelt was a kindly, concerned 
gentleman who participated in many activities, both in Dutchess County and 
through business dealings in New York City. He was known locally as "Mr. 
James," a title of respect given to him by villagers for his involvement in Hyde 
Park's government and contribution to local affairs. 

Following James Roosevelt's death in 1900, his wife Sara inherited Springwood. 
Inspired by stories of family history from his parents and relatives, Franklin 
Roosevelt became an amateur architect in his own right. However, Mrs. 
Roosevelt's usual reply to Franklin's suggestions for changes or improvements 
on the place was, "I think not Franklin. If it was good enough for your father, it is 
good enough for me." The major changes reflect Franklin's persistence as well 
as his abiding interest in architecture and the Springwood estate. In 1915, 
Franklin and his mother worked with an architectural firm from New York City to 
renovate and enlarge the house and to give it a new look. Springwood changed 
dramatically, transformed from a simple farmhouse with wooden clapboards in 
the popular mid-19th century Italian style to a grand stucco-and-fieldstone, early 
American style mansion. The changes included additional wings, updated 
electrical service, new plumbing, and space for Franklin and Eleanor's growing 
family. 

In later years, Franklin's interest in architecture would contribute to the design of 
his presidential library, the only other major change on the estate during his 
mother's lifetime. In September of 1941, Sara Delano Roosevelt died at 
Springwood. Roosevelt allowed no changes to be made to the house or 
furnishings after his mother's death during his lifetime. Franklin died four years 
later. Roosevelt's architectural influence carried beyond Springwood. His 
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preference for the Dutch colonial style with fieldstone construction extended to 
the Hyde Park public schools and post office, as well as Eleanor Roosevelt's 
nearby Val-Kill retreat. 

The experiences of his early life at home as a protected, educated, and 
advantaged young man, in addition to his experiences in field, farm, and village 
shaped Franklin Roosevelt’s experiences in public service later in his life. As Olin 
Dows, a family friend and neighbor explained: 

From his relations with his neighbors he knew that a national, even a world 
problem, always came down to a personal problem. He tells us that when writing 
his fireside chat on the banking crisis he was trying to make these problems clear 
to his old friends and neighbors, to individuals in Dutchess County. 1 

Questions for Reading 1 

1. What kind of family did Franklin Roosevelt belong to? 

2. How do you think the Roosevelt's life compared to that of a farm 
family or a Hyde Park village family? Do you think you would have 
enjoyed being a member of the Roosevelt family? Why or why not? 

3. What did Franklin Roosevelt learn from his mother while he was 
growing up? What did his father teach him? How are they similar to 
lessons you have learned in your home life from parents, relatives, 
or other family members? How are they different? 

4. Give some examples of how a person's home life can influence 
later life, in both a positive or negative way. How do you think the 
early years of life at Springwood and Hyde Park helped Franklin 
Roosevelt during his years of public service? 

Reading 1 was compiled from Olin Dows, Franklin Roosevelt at Hyde Park (New York: American 
Artists Group, Inc., 1949). 

1 0lin Dows, Franklin Roosevelt at Hyde Park (New York: American Artists Group, Inc., 1949), 
Introduction. 
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Determining the Facts 

Reading 2: Physical Challenge and 
the Road Ahead 



Within three years of finishing law school in 1907, Franklin Roosevelt entered 
political life. This is his public office time line or chronology: 

New York State Senator — 1910, 1912 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy — 1913 

Democratic vice-presidential candidacy — 1920 (defeated) 

Governor of New York — 1928, 1930 (a term was two years at that time) 
President of the United States — 1932, 1936, 1940, 1944 

A time line is like a calendar of history. Although it provides dates and events, it 
does not reveal the life experience of those years or what really happened to the 
individual who lived it. Franklin Delano Roosevelt lived his remarkable life on 
many levels or layers of experience. He was a husband, a father, and a son. He 
was a lawyer, but he loved architecture and was an amateur historian. While 
politics was an important part of his life, Roosevelt's character, formed at 
Springwood in his youth, would be transformed by illness and physical 
challenges. 

The 1920 presidential campaign set Republican Warren G. Harding and his 
running mate, Calvin Coolidge, against Democrat James M. Cox and his vice 
presidential choice, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Cox and Roosevelt ran a hard race, 
but they were defeated by a seven million vote margin. Franklin Roosevelt 
remained optimistic. Roosevelt stayed active in Democratic politics and 
continued making public appearances. As president of the Greater New York Boy 
Scouts Council, he visited a Boy Scout camp at Bear Mountain State Park in 
New York on July 27, 1921 . He then joined his wife, Eleanor, and their children at 
their vacation home on Campobello Island, New Brunswick, Canada. On August 
10, 1921 he became feverish and ill, and over the course of several days 
gradually lost the use of his legs. The infantile paralysis (polio) virus had struck 
down the promising young politician. It is now thought that Roosevelt may have 
caught the polio virus at the Boy Scout camp and then carried it with him to 
Campobello. Although he was spared complete paralysis, which would have 
forced him to live out his life in an iron lung, he never walked again without 
assistance. 

The recovery of Roosevelt’s health came slowly. He spent that winter in the 
family’s New York City house on East 65th Street. His mother, Sara Roosevelt, 
wanted him to retire to Hyde Park, but his wife, his doctor, and his political 
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advisor, Louis Howe, all agreed with Franklin that he should not retire. Realizing 
that they had to keep Franklin in touch with political life, Louis Howe coached 
Eleanor, launching her into public life in 1922. She became her husband's eyes, 
ears, and legs, keeping him informed on all aspects of American life and politics. 
Women had voted for the first time in 1920, and these new voters were a ready 
audience for Eleanor Roosevelt. Her public contact and observations for Franklin 
continued throughout his lifetime, although she was criticized by some for her 
participation on his behalf. 

In the spring of 1922, Franklin Roosevelt moved from New York City to Hyde 
Park for the fresh air and sunshine that he needed to recuperate. While at 
Springwood, his strength slowly returned. Franklin took prescribed walks on the 
long graveled driveway from the house a quarter of a mile to the Albany Post 
Road (U. S. Route 9) and back again. He used crutches, 14 pounds of metal leg 
braces, and a lot of upper body strength to move his legs along. He progressed a 
little further each day until he finally reached the gateposts. In later years, he 
thought that this exercise probably injured his health rather than helped it. 

Eleanor Roosevelt writes of that time, "All that summer at Hyde Park, my 
husband struggled to do a great number of things which would make it possible 
for him to be more active." For the next seven years he continued every effort at 
physical rehabilitation. This search kept him moving from New York City to Hyde 
Park to Florida and eventually to Warm Springs, Georgia, where he discovered a 
retreat for polio physical therapy. 

The first break in this routine of intense therapy came when he briefly re-entered 
public life in 1924. Franklin delivered the famous "Happy Warrior" speech 
nominating Governor Al Smith of New York for President at the Democratic 
National Convention. Delegates and citizens received him with acclaim not only 
for the speech, but also for his physical courage. Frances Perkins, later 
appointed by Roosevelt as the first woman in U.S. history to serve in the 
presidential cabinet, wrote, "Franklin Roosevelt underwent a spiritual 
transformation during the years of his illness.... The man emerged completely 
warmhearted, with humility of spirit and with a deeper philosophy. Having been to 
the depths of trouble, he understood the problems of people in trouble." 1 

Continuing his physical therapy was most important to Roosevelt, for he found 
improvement to his health and paralyzed legs during his treatments at Warm 
Springs, Georgia. With this in mind, he returned to his efforts soon after the 1924 
convention and continued until 1927. At that time, Governor Smith was running 
for president against Herbert Hoover, and he needed Roosevelt's help. Smith felt 
that Roosevelt was a strong candidate to win the state election and take over as 
Governor of New York. This would hold the state to the Democratic Party and 
secure the 45 electoral votes that Smith needed to win the 1928 election. 
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At first, Roosevelt flatly refused because he wanted to spend more time 
strengthening his legs. He did everything he could to avoid speaking to Smith, 
who was very persuasive. Roosevelt was in Warm Springs at the time and was 
flooded with letters, telegrams, and calls from Smith trying to change his mind. 
The fact was that the Democrats needed his help, and if he refused he might not 
be able to count on party leaders to support him in the future. He was forced to 
choose between his ambition and his physical therapy. When he accepted a call 
from his wife on Smith’s behalf, the choice had been made. 

Questions for Reading 2 

1 . The advantages of wealth and social position could not protect 
Roosevelt from illness or physical disability. In what ways do you 
think Roosevelt’s private life changed after his limited recovery from 
polio? In what ways do you think his public life changed? Why? 
Describe how you might feel if such a thing happened to you. In 
what ways might your daily life and routine change? 

2. Continuing in politics and public life after his illness was Roosevelt's 
choice. Why might he have made that choice rather than retire from 
public view as was customary for disabled people at that time? How 
do you think Roosevelt's family, including his wife, mother, and 
children, felt about his choice? 

3. During Franklin Roosevelt’s recovery from polio, Eleanor Roosevelt 
became his agent in public life and, in fact, began her own public 
career. What important constitutional event happened in 1920 
which both Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt were able to use to their 
political advantage? Research and find out, specifically, some of 
the activities Eleanor Roosevelt undertook to assist her husband. 
What was Roosevelt doing while his wife worked on his behalf? 

Reading 2 was compiled from Frances Perkins, The Roosevelt I Knew (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1946). 

1 Frances Perkins, The Roosevelt I Knew (New York: The Viking Press, 1946), 29. 
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Determining the Facts 

Reading 3: A Political Life in an Era 

of Crisis 

Franklin Roosevelt was elected governor of the state of New York in 1 928, while 
Al Smith lost the presidency to Herbert Hoover. He was sworn in as governor on 
January 1 , 1929 in Albany, New York. In October 1929, the New York Stock 
Exchange crashed and the nation entered the Great Depression. Between 1 930 
and 1932 the number of unemployed Americans rose from four million to 12 
million. Foreign trade dropped to a third of its normal level, farm foreclosures 
accelerated, and many banks failed. President Hoover was confident that this 
was a temporary condition. 

As governor, Roosevelt had to respond to the economic crisis in hard-hit New 
York. Speaking from Warm Springs, Georgia, in May 1932, Roosevelt said, 
"Clearly it is a duty of government in an emergency to prevent any man, woman, 
or child from starving." 1 His progressive or liberal ideas became the framework 
for social and economic reforms for New York. He was the leader in supporting 
state unemployment insurance, improving workers' compensation laws, and 
promoting hydroelectric power so the state could electrify rural areas and supply 
affordable electricity to homes and factories. 

The Democratic Party nominated Roosevelt as its presidential candidate for the 
1932 election. In his acceptance speech to the Democratic National Convention 
in Chicago, Illinois, Roosevelt declared, "I pledge myself to a New Deal for the 
American People. This is more than a political campaign. It is a call to arms." 2 
Roosevelt's New Deal was a framework for national relief, much of it based on 
the reforms he had implemented in New York, targeted to help the "forgotten 
man." 

On November 8, 1932, Roosevelt cast his vote in the little Town Hall of Hyde 
Park, New York, and chatted with some of the townspeople, as was his custom, 
before continuing on to the Democratic Headquarters in New York City to learn 
the outcome of the election. He had won the election, but now faced the daunting 
crisis of a still-deepening Great Depression. The new administration's first 
objective was to alleviate the suffering of the unemployed. Within the first 
hundred days after the inauguration, dozens of agencies were set up to dispense 
emergency and short-term governmental aid. These agencies became known as 
the "alphabet agencies." Once the banking problems were given attention, the 
other relief efforts were set in motion. 
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One of the most well known and long-lived plans was the CCC, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. This agency gave work to the thousands of young 
unemployed men between the ages of 1 7 and 28. Their assigned tasks involved 
conservation work such as planting trees in national forests and parks and 
providing fire protection for those areas. Many states have benefited from other 
CCC work by having beaches improved, as well as recreational parks, wildlife 
areas, and campgrounds created. 

Once the unemployed youth received support, the administration turned its 
attention to unemployment at large. The agency most responsible for this relief 
effort was the WPA, the Works Progress Administration. 

Employees of the WPA built civil projects in communities from coast to coast 
including post offices, hospitals, roads, airports, and schools. They worked for 
school lunch programs and health clinics. Many cultural programs sponsored by 
the WPA enabled the nation to preserve and retain oral folk traditions in written 
transcripts. WPA projects gave unemployed artists, writers, and musicians 
employment as well. WPA artists painted murals on the walls of public buildings 
such as post offices, schools, and federal offices. Writers produced many 
informational books for the government including a highly regarded series of 
guides to every state and territory. Actors, singers, and musicians brought plays 
and concerts to communities who had never seen a concert or play until then. 
These cultural programs are the forerunners of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Once the work relief programs were underway, attention was given to FDR’s long 
awaited vision of electricity for every community in the nation. From that vision 
the TVA, the Tennessee Valley Authority, was created as a way to reclaim the 
poverty-stricken Tennessee Valley basin, which extends through seven southern 
states. In time, the TVA built a series of dams and hydroelectric projects to 
provide flood control and supply electric power to the valley’s farms, factories, 
and homes. There was a great deal of criticism of this plan, yet the people it 
served welcomed the TVA, which brought both electricity and an improved 
standard of living to one of the poorest regions of the country. The TVA became 
a model of national improvement for countries around the world. 

President Roosevelt won a landslide victory in the 1936 presidential election. 
Although voters approved of the New Deal, adverse Supreme Court decisions, 
weakening congressional support, partisan conflict, labor unrest, and a sharp 
business recession in 1937 challenged Roosevelt and his vision for social and 
economic reform. The United States did not fully recover from the Depression 
until the labor demands of wartime industries and the armed services during 
World War II produced full employment. 

By the end of Franklin Roosevelt's second term, international crisis began to 
dominate his attention. Chancellor Adolf Hitler, also elected to office in 1932, had 





